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icity of Gautama Sakyamuni himself there can be no doubt.
As Minayeff remarks in his Recherches sur Ie Buddhisme^ it
is beyond doubt that grand historical personalities always
appear specially at the commencement of great historic
movements, and certainly it has been the case in the history
of Buddhism, and we cannot doubt that its development
also began with the work of a historical personality. There
are, however, some orientalists like M. Emit Senart, who,
while not altogether denying the existence of tlie historic
Buddha, try to make out that tlie few historic elements are
so much encrusted with mythical outgrowths that it is almost
impossible to determine the former with certainty. "It is
necessary," says M. E. Senart in his Essai sur la Legende du
Buddha, tt to recognise that, on the whole, excepting a few
authentic souvenirs which easily slip through our .fingers,
the legend of Buddha represents not a real life, nor even a
life coloured with fanciful inventions, but it is essentially the
poetical glorification of a mythological and divine type that
popular veneration has fixed as an aureole on the head of a
perfectly human real founder of a sect."

Examining this view of M. Senart in his monograph on
Mdra und JBifddha^ Dr. Ernst Windisch writes : " When we
consider how long he (Gautama Sakyamuni) lived, how far
he travelled, how well-known he must have been to his con-
temporaries ; when we further consider how old certain texts,
at least parts of the Vinayapiiaka^ are, it is certainly not un-
critical to regard as historical what seems to be a historical
reality. This is more in accordance with the historic method
than to regard the simple narrative of the life and events of
the time as the transfiguration of a myth into ordinary life.
Besides, this process must have been effected in a tolerably
short time. For, against M. Senart's assertion that the
mythical tendency can be traced back to the earliest days
of Buddhism, 1 venture to point out that in the oldest
Buddhist literature we meet with only such tendencies as are
generally characteristic of ordinary life, persons and events
in which no impartial observer can find any trace of a myth.
To the historical events which, according to M. Senart, can
have only a mythical meaning, belongs above all the tradi-
tion that the Buddha attained the highest wisdom under a